


A Message from the 
Secretary 


I am pleased to greet the readers of 
Challenge! as I begin my service as 
Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The employees 
of HUD enjoy a reputation for being hard- 
working, dedicated and highly skilled. We 
share an important responsibility with our 
fellow citizens to strive for decent, 
affordable housing, and communities that 
offer freedom of housing opportunity, for 
all persons. 


We face difficult decisions and choices. 
With the public and private sectors 
working in partnership, we can make our 
judgments wisely. The deficit economy 
has imposed an inflationary burden that 
benefits no one. The weight of inflation 
falls heaviest on the poor, the old, and the 
needy. . . those least able to absorb the 
escalating costs of our basic daily needs. 
The President has asked the Nation to help 
bring inflation under control so that we can 
provide the security of a healthy economy 
and improve the quality of life for 
everyone. 


Our responsibility is to reduce the cost of 
delivering housing assistance to those 
most in need. Sound management and 
innovative methods will enable us to fulfill 
the agency’s mission with compassion and 
efficiency. I am confident that the HUD 
staff will continue its dedicated service, 
and its close cooperation with private 
citizens and the business and labor sectors. 
Working together toward our mutual goal 
of a better-housed America will be a 
rewarding experience for all of us. 


Send live] 


Samuel Riley Pierce, Jr. 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 
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A Message from the Secretary 


Moderate Rehab — Some Early Section 8 Program 
Experiences — A look at what has happened in the Section 8 
Moderate Rehabilitation program since funds were first 
made available in Fiscal Year 1979. The experiences of 
various localities are featured in this issue of Challenge! 


Where Can the Children Play? — Steven B. Esbensen, 
currently professor of Early Childhood Education at the 
Universite du Quebec a Hull, Québec, highlights the 
findings of an international study of public policies on space 
for children’s play activities and suggests some 
considerations for development of space standards. 


Himalayan Housing — The reader takes an armchair 
excursion through the western end of the Himalayas — to 
Kashmir and Ladakh. The fabled terrain, villages and 
dwellings come to life through the personal travels of this 
former HUD employee. 


Thacher Homes Revitalized — Renewal of the vigor that 
once was part of the John Boyd Thacher Homes in Albany, 
New York, is described by staff of the HUD Buffalo Area 
Office. 
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EDITORS NOTE: 


Better late than never. Challenge! got caught in the middle 
of the budget revision process. We regret the delay. 
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Moderate Rehab— 
Some Early 


Section 8 Program 
Experiences 


by Delia McCormick 


Funds for the Moderate Rehabilitation 
program were first made available in 
Fiscal Year 1979, when HUD reserved 
funds for 34,000 Moderate Rehabilitation 
units to be administered by 366 Public 
Housing Agencies (PHA’s) across the 
country. In Fiscal Year 1980, 
approximately 25,000 more units were 
reserved. 


Sufficient time has passed to ask what’s 
happening with the program. How much 
rehabilitation is there to show for the 
Federal funds reserved for the program? 
How well are PHA’s doing in 
implementing this new program entrusted 
to them? Are there problems which are 
slowing down program implementation? 


Although this entire building is 
undergoing rehabilitation, only two of its 
six units will be under HAP Contract. 
Located in Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
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Officials involved in the Moderate 
Rehabilitation program anticipated a 
number of stumbling blocks in getting it 
to work. Many openly questioned 
whether it should work at all, citing the 
program’s lack of a built-in financing 
mechanism, insufficient incentives for 
owners to become involved for a 15-year 
period, doubts that contractors would be 
available and willing to get involved in 
small-scale rehab jobs, and questions as 
to whether anything beyond cosmetic 
improvements could be afforded within 
the Fair Market Rent limitations. 


Program Experience 


Despite the stated concerns and ‘‘what 
if’s,’’ the program is succeeding. By 
Dec. 31, 1980, there were approximately 
5,000 units whose owners had signed 
formal agreements to enter into a HAP 
Contract. 


Many PHA’s are working aggressively to 
make the Moderate Rehabilitation 
program a success in their localities. Here 
are accounts of the experiences some ot 
those PHA’s have had. 


wt 


the building has received full-coverage 
siding and porches, railings and handrails 
have been replaced. 


Johnston County, North Carolina 


@ Johnston County, North Carolina, has 
either Agreements or HAP Contracts for 
most of the 62 units allocated to the 
county by HUD. In this rural locality, the 
housing stock is primarily single-family 
and the units being rehabilitated under the 
Moderate Rehabilitation program often 
need major improvements such as 
plumbing to provide hot and cold running 
water and indoor bathroom facilities; 
replacement of space oil and gas heaters 
with central heating systems; repairing 
and replacement of leaking roofs; and 
upgraded electrical systems, to bring the 
houses up to code. The average cost of 
improving these houses is between 
$7,000 and $8,000. Even though the 
rehabilitation is financed at conventional 
interest rates, this amount of 
rehabilitation is possible within the Fair 
Market Rent limitations of the program. 


Patsy Johnson, Program Director for the 
County’s Housing Assistance Payments 
program said: 


‘*Our local lending institutions have been 
most cooperative with our agency in 
reviewing owner loan applications. In 
fact, in the early summer when money 
was extremely tight, one local lending 
agency agreed to fund our applicants 
when no other applications would be 
considered. As yet, none of our 
approximately 20 owners have confronted 
financing problems. 


**Most owners were responsive to the 
Moderate Rehabilitation program and 
expressed little concern regarding the 15- 
year HAP Contract. Owning substandard 
property in a rural area provides little 
stability for the landlord, but the 
Moderate Rehabilitation program, in the 
eyes of the local landlord, helps alleviate 
this problem. 


**Local contractors have also been 
responsive to the program. Many of our 
owner-participants were large property 
owners of single-family dwellings in 
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Less than two years ago, HUDimplemented 600,000 and 800,000 units a year, with 


the Section 8 Moderate Rehabilitation 
program, which was authorized in the 
Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978. Like the Section 8 
New Construction and Substantial 
Rehabilitation programs, the Moderate 
Rehabilitation program provides rental 
assistance payments to owners on behalf 
of lower-income tenants. 

But it differs from the two programs in 
important ways. For one thing, the 
program aims to check deterioration in 
rental housing at its earliest stages. More- 
over, it is the approach that is least 
expensive in terms of repair costs. It also 
addresses the problem of preserving 
existing rental units, which are 
disappearing at an alarming rate. 
Estimates put the annual loss at between 


Johnston County, and used their own 
contractor. However, in many cases, 
owners contacted the various contractors 
who had expressed interest to us.”” 


Baltimore, Md. 


@ The Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, Maryland, has funds from HUD to 
assist 762 units under the Moderate 
Rehabilitation program. Multiple-family 
row houses and large garden apartment 
complexes are being rehabilitated in 
Baltimore, but the latter housing type will 
be partially assisted, due to a local policy 
limiting the percentage of Section 8 
assistance in large nonelderly complexes 
to between 30 percent and 40 percent. 
The amount of rehabilitation per unit 
generally exceeds $5,000, which can be 
accomplished within the Fair Market Rent 
limitations due to the city’s use of 
subsidized financing. Samuel Rosenberg, 
Program Coordinator for the city, 
explained: 


‘*The availability of 7% percent financing 
under the GNMA Tandem Plan was 
essential to the financing of the 
rehabilitation of one of the large 
apartment complexes under Agreement. 


low-income families suffering most from 
the loss. 

HUD estimates that there are about 3 
million rental units that need moderate 
upgrading. About 85 percent are in 
buildings with fewer than 20 units. 

Another important difference is the 
method of administration. Unlike the new 
construction and substantial rehabilitation 
programs, the Moderate Rehabilitation 
program is administered by local public 
housing agencies (PHA’s). The PHA’s are 
responsible for such matters as selection of 
owner proposals, determination of 
rehabilitation amounts and work items, 
rent calculations, and construction 
inspections. 

As in the other Section 8 programs, the 
owner may charge rent that reflects the 


Exterior rehabilitation has been 
completed on this 2-unit house in Lead, 
South Dakota, which dates back to the 
1880's. A CDBG grant was used to offset 


existing debt services and operating 
expenses of the property, the costs of 
rehabilitation and a reasonable return on 
the owner’s equity. 

The owner enters into a Housing 
Assistance Payments (HAP) Contract with 
the local PHA, which establishes the 
contract rent for the next 15 years. Annual 
adjustments can be made. The rent 
generally cannot exceed 120 percent of the 
fair market rent in the Section 8 Existing 
Housing program. A lower-income tenant 
pays the owner approximately 25 percent 
of his or her income for rent. The PHA 
pays the owner the difference between the 
tenant’s contribution and the contract rent 
figure. The owner is responsible for 
maintaining the unit in standard condition 
for the 15-year duration of the contract. 


some of the costs of rewiring, replacing 
the roof and heating system, repairing the 


foundation and weatherization. 
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‘*In one instance, Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds 
are being used for site improvement costs 
to make possible the rehabilitation of a 
block of vacant houses. In another, a 
permanent loan is being made by City 
Trustees (a private lending institution 
with top city officials on its board) from 
the proceeds of an industrial revenue 
bond issued by Baltimore City. The bulk 
of the smaller-sized units put into the 
program have had construction financing 
under the Maryland Housing 
Rehabilitation program, which offers 6 
percent loans for a 20-year period, 
administered by the Maryland State 
Department of Economic and Community 
Development. 


**Owner participation has exceeded that 
under the Section 8 Existing Housing 
program at a comparable stage. Two 
principal reasons for this would appear to 
be the increased familiarity with the 
Section 8 program and the availability of 
accelerated tax depreciation where units 
in a complex are under Section 8.” 


San Antonio, Texas 


@ The Housing Authority of the City of 
San Antonio, Texas, has a 667-unit 


Rn! 
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There are two units in this house in 
Staunton, Virginia, each with two 
bedrooms. Each unit was rehabilitated at 
a cost of approximately $5,000. 


allocation of Moderate Rehabilitation 
funds. Rod Fauser, Program Director for 
Moderate Rehabilitation, noted that per- 
unit rehabilitation costs for completed 
units are just under $3,000. 


‘*Most of San Antonio’s older housing is 
single-unit frame construction on a pier 
(cedar post) and beam foundation. Thus, 
practically all of the units will require 
extensive foundation leveling. With 
leveling comes plumbing, electrical and 
interior wall and ceiling work. Roofing 
and insulation are the next most common 
repair items.” 


Financing for units which have been 
rehabilitated under the program so far has 
been through market-rate loans (including 
Title I loans) and owner self-financing. 


The Authority intends to negotiate with 
local lending institutions for a below- 
market interest rate on loans for Moderate 
Rehabilitation in exchange for the 
Authority using that bank as the 
depository for its funds. 


Lewiston, Maine 


@ The Lewiston Housing Authority in 
Lewiston, Maine, began its 64-unit 
program in March 1980 with orientation 


Financing involves a 15-year loan with a 
6.5 percent interest rate, achieved 
through leveraging Community 
Development Block Grant funds. 


sessions for lenders and owners. 
According to Marilyn Bourget, Housing 
Rehabilitation Coordinator: 


‘*Intensive press coverage of these 
meetings fostered local interest, as did the 
cooperation of leading members of the 
Lewiston-Auburn Rental Housing 
Association. As a result of these efforts, 
and because Lewiston has a very old 
(average 60-80 years) multifamily 
housing stock concentrated in the 
program’s target area, some 177 units 
were proposed by 18 owners. Most of 
these owners are unfamiliar with Federal 
programs with the possible exception of 
Existing Housing. Some were 
multiproperty investor-owners and some 
single-family (one-four units) owner- 
occupants. In both cases, owners are 
looking forward to the security offered by 
the 15-year HAP Contract. 


**The 15-year contract also played a large 
role in the participation of local lenders. 
All 18 applications included conventional 
financing and many were found 
financially feasible. 


‘Contractors have responded equally 
well to Moderate Rehabilitation and 
outreach has been limited. New housing 
is relatively inactive at this time as 
Lewiston’s trend is toward rehabilitation. 
Typically, major electrical and plumbing 
updates are required. Many of the older 
three- and four-story buildings proposed 
for the program have major systems 
which have been ‘grandfathered’ into 
compliance with local codes. 
Additionally, energy conservation 
measures such as insulation and 
weatherization are frequently specified. 
The repair and replacement of exterior 
finishes give a boost to the visual impact 
this program is having in our 
Neighborhood Strategy Area. 

“Of the 61 units currently under 
Agreement, the highest per-unit 


investment is $10,000; the lowest is 
$2,300. Our goal has been to contract 
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with as many units in a building as 
possible. Units are coming in with 
proposed contract rents at 80 percent to 
90 percent of the Fair Market Rents for 
the area. 

**Moderate Rehabilitation has proven to 
be a popular program with owners, 
lenders, contractors and staff. It’s a 
secure vehicle for property reinvestment 
for owners and lenders, provides good, 
nonseasonal, challenging work for 
contractors, and is a program which is not 
cumbersome for staff and is extremely 
salable.” 

South Dakota 


@ The statewide South Dakota Housing 
Development Authority (SDHDA) is 
operating the Moderate Rehabilitation 
program in two metropolitan and six 
nonmetropolitan cities with an allocation 
of 297 units. To get the program 
underway across the State, the aid of local 
agencies has been secured for functions 
including outreach to owners, review and 
selection of owner proposals, work 
writeups, cost estimates and financial 
feasibility analyses. 


In South Dakota, the rehabilitation work 
will focus on energy conservation 
measures. Michael Echc’s, Executive 
Director of SDHDA, predicts that 
properties which are in standard condition 
but have heating systems in danger of 
failure will be typical in the program. 
Many units inspected for the program 
have heating systems which were 
converted from coal to gas in a makeshift 
manner and now require correction. 


A per-unit cost of $3,500 is anticipated 
and Fair Market Rents are adequate to 
support this cost in all but two of the 
State’s market areas. CDBG funds will be 
used to reduce the amount of 
rehabilitation loans and to subsidize the 
interest rates on conventional loans made 
for the program. Owner self-financing is 
likely to be a popular financing source 


and the use of Title I is also likely. In 
addition, the Sioux Falls Housing and 
Development Commission is developing 
a loan program for Moderate 
Rehabilitation involving the issuance of 
notes which are tax-exempt under Internal 
Revenue Code Section 103. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan 
Area 


@ Mary Grace Flannery, until recently 
the program coordinator for the 
Metropolitan Council Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, explained that the 50-unit 
allocation will be used in suburban 
communities near Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


‘*The financing is being provided from 
proceeds of the Minnesota Housing 
Finance Agency’s 1980 tax-exempt bond 
sale. Metro HRA has received a set-aside 
of $500,000 to fund rehabilitation under 
the Section 8 Moderate Rehabilitation 
Program. The loans will be FHA Title I 
insured and will carry an interest rate of 9 
percent. 


‘*The staff is currently processing owner 
proposals, which range from a single- 
family dwelling with five bedrooms to a 


CDBG leveraging also provided a low- 
interest rehabilitation loan for this duplex 
in Staunton, Virginia. The cost of 


32-unit complex. All of the buildings are 
over 20 years old, and one was 
constructed in 1894. Typical work items 
include replacement of the original roof, 
replacement of the heating system, 
rewiring, foundation and cement work, 
and weatherization items. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that we will be 
authorizing an average of $3,000 per unit 
of rehabilitation.” 


Indiana 


@ The Indiana State Housing Board has 
634 units to use throughout the State in 
areas where there are no active Housing 
Authorities. Indiana reports per-unit 
rehabilitation costs in the $6,000 range 
and heating systems and roofs as the 
major work items involved. Energy 
conservation items are also being 
stressed. Duplexes, triplexes and small 
apartment buildings are the types of 
housing typically being offered by owners 
for the program. 


DeLois Strum, Executive Director, and 
Gene Hurd, Moderate Rehabilitation 
Project Manager, had this to say about 
financing: 


‘We have arranged with lending 
institution State associations to set up a 


rehabilitation is projected at $13,000 per 
unit. Two views of the same house are 
shown above. 
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statewide lender’s pool. However, with 
the lender interest in the program, we 
don’t think this is necessary now, or in 
the near future. We are also encouraging 
use of Block Grant funds to lower interest 
rates. 


‘*Owner response,”’ they continued, **has 
been varied, dependent upon outreach 
and quality of housing stock for different 
areas. Overall, it appears to have been 
good, and interest is increasing all the 
time. Most of the response has been from 
individuals and small partnerships who 
have only a few properties. The prime 
motivation of owners appears to be the 
opportunity to upgrade the property by 
having the 15-year return on their 
investment, plus the rental stability.”’ 


The Anderson, Indiana Housing 
Authority, part of a comprehensive 
housing agency in Anderson with 
community development and 
redevelopment functions, is operating a 
100-unit program independent of the 
State program targeted in neighborhoods 
needing rehabilitation most. In this city of 
70,000 which is experiencing serious 
unemployment problems, small 
multifamily buildings with 3 to 5 units 
and single-family units are being 
rehabilitated under the Moderate 
Rehabilitation program. Michael 
Scheurer, director of the city’s housing 
agency, elaborated on the Anderson 
program: 


**At this point, the financing has been 
done conventionally. Understand that 
given positive circumstances, the 
Moderate Rehabilitation program also 
helps the institutions comply with the 
Community Reinvestment Act while 
making secure loans. 


**If an owner-participant cannot find 
financing, the authority, utilizing CDBG 
funds, will provide the financing ona 
case-by-case basis. This assistance is in 
the form of a loan, as grant fund demand 
far exceeds supply.”’ 


Owner participation is strong in 
Anderson. Owners exhibit a positive 
attitude toward the 15-year HAP Contract 
and are influenced by positive experience 
they have had dealing with the other 
Section 8 programs. 

Virginia 

@ The Virginia Housing Development 
Authority is operating a 551-unit program 
in mostly rural areas of the State. The 
Authority is rehabilitating duplexes and 
triplexes built in the early 1900’s as well 
as converting a 27-unit hotel to an 
apartment building for the elderly. The 
per-unit cost of the hotel conversion was 
about $9,000; other units are receiving 
even greater amounts of rehabilitation. 
Michael Stoneman, Program Manager for 
Moderate Rehabilitation, provided 
information on VHDA’s financing 
techniques: 


‘The hotel rehabilitation is being financed 
through a privately-arranged $450,000 
Industrial Development Authority Bond 
Issue at 9% percent for 15 years; the bond 
issue also included acquisition costs. In 
another locality, the local Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority has made 
available some of its community 
development leveraged low-interest 
financing at 6.05 percent for 15 years." 


Stoneman explained further: ** Virginia 
Housing has developed a low-interest 
long-term program to-supplement the 
Moderate Rehabilitation program through 
the sale of private bonds. The loans are 
uninsured, but secured by the property 
and the HAP Contract.” 


@ The Arlington County, Virginia 
Department of Community Affairs is 
operating a 110-unit program outside 
VHDA’s jurisdiction. Wayne Rhodes, 
who oversees the Moderate Rehabilitation 
program, commented on its progress: 


**The initial marketing of the program to 
owners of multiunit projects was difficult 
due to the current real estate market 

conditions in Arlington County. Owners 


are facing steadily increasing operating 
expenses due to the age of the structures 
and escalating costs. Most owners are 
hesitant to invest the necessary capital to 
upgrade the properties because they do 
not feel that the market will be able to 
support the increased rents needed to 
maintain a viable project after the 
rehabilitation. As a result of this, we have 
seen limited interest in rehabilitation of 
units for rental purposes. 


‘ 


‘Many owners have found that 
condominium conversion is a profitable 
and relatively easy alternative. Owners 
feel that the 15-year HAP Contract limits 
the marketability or conversion 
possibilities. In addition, many owners 
don’t want to become involved in 
Government programs, due to the paper 
burden and fear of losing control of the 
property.” 

To counter these problems Arlington 
orients its marketing to stress: 

(1) assurances to owners that occupancy 
levels will be high and the projects will be 
marketable should owners choose to sell 
during the term of the HAP Contract; and, 


(2) program profitability, including an 8 


Lead, South Dakota, is the home of this 
duplex with 3-bedroom units. Built in the 
1880's and vacant for at least a year, 
rehabilitation costs are being reduced 
through a CDBG grant. The entire 
plumbing and electrical systems are being 
replaced and the house is being 
weatherized. 
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percent return on cash equity and tax 
advantages gained through accelerated 
depreciation allowed by IRS for projects 
rehabilitated for low- and moderate- 
income tenants. 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 


The Chapel Hill, North Carolina Housing 
Authority is responsible for a 100-unit 
program in rural Orange County, home of 
the University of North Carolina. Per-unit 
rehabilitation costs are fairly high in this 
county, with averages ranging from 

$8 ,000 to $9,000. Replacement of space 
heaters with central heating systems, 
replacement of septic tank systems with 
sanitary sewer hook-ups, electrical 
system upgrades, roof repairs, 
replacement of toilets and bath tubs, and 
weatherization items are the primary 
improvements to date. 

The use of Community Development 
Block Grant funds is central to the 
availability of financing for the Moderate 
Rehabilitation program in Orange 
County. 


Alvin E. Stevenson, Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority, explained: 


**The Authority’s limited experience with 
the Moderate Rehabilitation program, at 
this point, suggests that it is desirable to 
have the flexibility achieved by coupling 
the Moderate Rehabilitation program with 
housing rehabilitation grants. The 
combination of these two programs 
allows for more comprehensive treatment 
of the structures.”’ 


Dakota County, Minn. 


@ Dakota County, Minnesota’s Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority is 
administering a 62-unit program, to 
which an additional 52 units will soon be 
added. 


Barbara Demming, a member of the staff 
there, noted that, true to predictions, 
**Marketing the program has been a major 
stumbling block for us. With high hopes 
that after a few newspaper notices and 


press releases about Moderate 
Rehabilitation, we would have more 
applications than needed, it was very 
disappointing when only two people 
applied. Realizing that marketing needed 
a strong emphasis, we began to ‘get the 
work out’ in earnest. 


**Mass mailings were sent to owners 
participating in our Existing program, 
real estate companies, housing 
management companies, all city and 
township administrators in Dakota 
County and to those owners whose rental 
units did not pass inspection on the 
Section 8 Existing program. 


**The county consists, for the most part, 
of either very old communities or very 
new communities. All of our applications 
have been received from the older 
communities and none has been received 
where the structure is less than 80 years 
old. Given the age of the structures, there 
is much more work to be done than 
anticipated. Furthermore, the applications 
have been predominantly single-family 
homes and duplexes. Per-unit costs 
appear to be approximately $7,000." 


es REARS ere Sw RS 
Built in 1955 and empty for 7 years, this 
house in Hurdle Mills, North Carolina, 
remained structurally sound in spite of its 
leaking roof and being covered in vines 
and privet bushes. The owner, a masonry 
contractor, is converting the house into 
two 2-bedroom apartments. 
Rehabilitation involves a new well and 
septic system, new plumbing, heating and 
wiring, the replacement of two porch 
floors, weatherization and brick veneer. 


re 


Montana 

@ The Montana Department of 
Community Affairs is a statewide PHA 
with a 305-unit Moderate Rehabilitation 
program. 


Roger Pederson, the Department’s 
Housing Section Supervisor, commented: 
**We have been promoting the use of 
CDBG funds to supply low-interest loans 
or to loan-leverage for rehabilitation 
under the Moderate Rehabilitation 
program. Most of the cities with funds 
left in their CDBG programs in the rehab 
Ioan category are willing to provide this 
additional incentive. 


**The response by Montana owners to the 
program has been fairly good, except in 
some localized areas which are 
economically depressed. Most of the 
owners are small businessmen, and the 
15-year HAP Contract does not seem to 
be a serious bone of contention. Owners 
have been having good success finding 
contractors to do work for them. One 
reason for this is the decided slump the 
housing industry has found itself in, 
making rehab work look a little more 
enticing to contractors. Another reason 
for local contractor interest has been their 
participation in other CDBG-funded 
housing rehabilitation programs.”’ 


Massachusetts 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Executive Office of Communities and 
Development (EOCD) is administering a 
698-unit program distributed among 36 
cities, towns and areas throughout the 
Commonwealth. EOCD has subcon- 
tracted certain administrative responsi- 
bilities to seven regional nonprofit 
agencies and 13 community development 
agencies. 

William Riley, State coordinator for the 
Moderate Rehabilitation program, said 
in September that 1,034 units had been 
offered by landlords for participation in 
the program. Rehabilitation costs were 
averaging $5,000 per unit, including 
items such as replacement of antiquated 
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electrical systems, ceiling and wall 
repairs, roof and plumbing repairs, 
insulation, and repairs to the exterior of 
the buildings. 


**A few areas which we considered 
possible problem areas during initial 
program development have not 
materialized as serious problems,’’ Mr. 
Riley stated. **For example, the long- 
term binding Agreement appeared too 
restrictive for owners to accept. Owners 
would be locked into a non-cancellable 
agreement and would be restricted from 
transferring their property at some later 
date unless the new purchaser were 
willing to accept the remaining term of 
the contract. 


**EOCD'’s strategy for dealing with this 
issue was to present the positive aspects 
of the long-term guarantee. Steady 
income, minimal vacancies, and 
improved overall cash flow to cover 
expenses are some of the selling points 
which the owners have accepted as major 
positive aspects of the program. Very few 
owners have expressed fears that the 15- 
year HAP Contract was too stringent. 


**The other concern was lending. 
However, lenders are willing to 
participate since they are assured a return 
on their investment; marginal properties 
are brought back to life; there is an 
adequate cash flow produced to sustain 
the life of the note, as well as develop 
enough funds to cover all other expenses 
related to the property; and they view this 
program as a vehicle to meeting their 
Community Reinvestment Act goals. 
EOCD’s strategy has been to seek out 
lenders so that the program could be 
explained and their support received.”’ 


Community Development Principal 
Reduction Grants are also available in 
some localities in Massachusetts. Riley 
discussed financing arrangements in a 
few specific cases: *‘Two property 
owners obtained a second mortgage to 
finance the repairs. One of these owners 
obtained a $42,000 mortgage at 14 


percent for 15, years, while the other 
financed $15,000 at 16% percent for 15 
years. A third owner took a 7% percent 
passbook loan for $21,000, paid off his 
first mortgage with $2,900 and financed 
the rehabilitation with the balance. A 
fourth property owner put up $9,000 of 
his own money to finance the 
rehabilitation.”” 


Conclusion 


The need for a mechanism to upgrade and 
preserve the Nation’s rental housing 
inventory, particularly single-family and 
small multifamily buildings, is beyond 
question. Recognizing this, Congress 
legislated the Section 8 Moderate 
Rehabilitation program, and HUD is 
committed to seeing that the program 
succeeds in addressing the need. The 
impact of the program on the Nation’s 
rental stock can be tentatively assessed at 
this time, and the PHA’s cited here have 
made their initial assessments. Their 
experiences demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the program as a vehicle for preserving 
privately-owned, modest rental housing 
in urban, suburban and rural settings. 


Financing, initially perceived as a 
potential stumbling block, apparently is 
available for Moderate Rehabilitation. Its 
most prevalent forms are conventional 
financing, owner self-financing and 
Community Development Block Grant 
funds used in the form of grants and loan 
interest subsidies. State and local 
agencies have explored and are 
succeeding in providing financing 
through tax-exempt bond proceeds. Title 
I insured home improvement loans are 
also an important source of financing. In 
addition, other FHA insurance programs 
are being utilized or are under assessment 
for use with Moderate Rehabilitation. 
Owners have been willing to get involved 
and enter into 15-year HAP Contracts, 
despite initial misgivings. Many were 
actually attracted to the long-term 
security provided by the Contract. The 
program's steady stream of rental 


income, high occupancy rate, vacancy 
payments, tax benefits and opportunity to 
upgrade property and increase its value, 
are attractive incentives for owner 
participation. 


Contractors, according to these PHA’s, 
are available and willing to work on 
Moderate Rehabilitation projects. In 
many cases, owners have longstanding 
relationships with contractors which can 
be tapped, and other local government 
agencies often have knowledge of local 
contractors who have performed services 
for them under other programs. 


Per-unit costs of rehabilitation typically 
range from a low of $2,000 to a high of 
$9,000. Extensive rehabilitation is 
possible within the Fair Market Rents, 
sometimes with and sometimes without 
subsidized financing. Rehabilitation 
grants are also making possible 
unexpectedly large amounts of 
rehabilitation in some places. 


The buildings selected for the Moderate 
Rehabilitation program are being brought 
up to standard condition and will be 
maintained at that level. Typical work 
items required in this process are new 
roofs, electrical system upgrades, 
plumbing repairs and upgrades, 
weatherization, and heating system 
improvements. Ceilings, interior walls, 
foundations, and exteriors are also being 
repaired. 


With approximately 3,000 units under 
Agreement nationwide, there is sufficient 
program experience to provide an 
indication of the program’s initial success 
and effectiveness as a tool to upgrade 
substandard housing and provide 
affordable housing for lower-income 
families. 


Ms. McCormick is a Housing Program 
Specialist in the Office of Existing and 
Moderate Rehabilitation Housing, Office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Public Housing and Indian Programs, 
HUD Headquarters. 





Neighborhoods That Work: Sources for Viability in the Inner 
City, by Sandra Perlman Schoenberg and Patricia L. Rosenbaum. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1980. 179p. 
$14.75. 


Neighborhoods That Work examines the strategies used by 
residents of five working-class and low-income inner city St. 
Louis neighborhoods to increase viability and gain control over 
the events that affect their social environment. The strategies are 
looked at in terms of their benefits to the neighborhood and their 
benefits and cost to other residents of the city. 


The working definition of neighborhood used by this study is *‘an 
area with boundaries identified by residents, with at least one 
institution identified by residents, and with shared common 
space.’’ Schoenberg, who teaches sociology at Washington 
University in St. Louis, and Rosenbaum, who is a sociology 
doctoral candidate at the same institution, advance four 
propositions that outline the components of a viable 
neighborhood. They are: (1) established mechanisms to define 
and enforce shared standards of public behavior, such as safe 
passage through the streets, maintenance of property, garbage 
disposal, the behavior of neighborhood children, and even the 
type of visiting allowed in the streets; (2) formal organizations 
like church and school groups around which a nucleus of 
community-wide organization can be formed; (3) linkage to 
public and private resources, that is, political ward organizations 
or members of the neighborhood who have, through personal 
association or expertise, a special ability to locate resources; and, 
(4) enduring channels for exchange between conflicting groups, 
such as religious, ethnic, sports and/or family networks. 


These propositions are applied directly to the selected St. Louis 
neighborhoods. The ones chosen — the Hill, Lafayette Park, 
Souland, Hyde Park, and the Ville — were picked because of their 
diverse populations, age and condition of the housing stock, 
location, and symbolic and institutional heritage. 


The Hill inhabitants are largely of Italian descent. Church ties and 
ethnic history provide the rationale for neighborhood control. 


In the 1960’s, when property values were plummeting and 
disinvestment was a major urban problem, the Hill’s residents 
saw increasing valuations and assurances of mortgage money 
from one of their institutional ties, a bank, with which they had 
been dealing since they or their forefathers arrived as immigrants. 


With a different approach, Lafayette Park, over the past ten years, 
has become a clearly-defined enclave of middle- and working- 
class housing by displacing a low-income, multifamily, and 
rooming house population through restoration and renewal 
projects. By reconstituting an area that had undergone significant 
abandonment, the restorationists have gained political control. A 


strong social network between families and a recognition of the 
problems of their setting in the midst of an area perceived to be 
unsafe suggest a change in the ties that the neighborhood is 
developing. The problem of housing for low-income residents is 
removed from this neighborhood, but it remains a critical 
problem for adjacent neighborhoods. 


Souland is a neighborhood in which conflict between the 
restorationists and the long-time neighborhood association 
prevails. The physical appearance of the neighborhood speaks of 
a less prosperous and leisured lifestyle than that of its neighbors to 
the west, Lafayette Park. The neighborhoods are alike, however, 
in that both are attempting to use historical meaning as a tool for 
present regeneration. 


Despite this active organization life, properties continue to 
deteriorate and the neighborhood remains the home of the elderly, 
renters, transients and some young homesteaders. Although the 
goals of the restoration group and the neighborhood association 
differ, both groups hope to improve maintenance and safety and 
to prevent the displacement of the poor and the elderly by 
regeneration. 


Between 1960 and 1970, the dramatic population loss reduced 
Hyde Park’s census. First, an expressway cut off the residential 
area from the industrial sector resulting in the demolition of many 
older homes. Secondly, the availability of low mortgage rates in 
the suburbs and the difficulty in borrowing for housing renovation 
in the city encouraged the outmigration of much of the populace. 
As whites moved out, blacks began moving into the adjacent 
neighborhoods. 


In 1977, Hyde Park was designated an historic district of the City 
of St. Louis. The Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) chose a section of Hyde Park for a pilot program that 
fostered neighborhood stabilization by supporting mortgages in 
transitional areas. 


The 1960’s’ War on Poverty taught local neighborhood groups 
that they could get Federal funds without too much intervention 
by local government. This discovery weakened the power of the 
political party, setting up networks of neighborhood groups 
competing for the same Federal monies. Schoenberg and 
Rosenbaum conclude that while there is sufficient recognition of 
the importance of neighborhood identity, there must also be 
recognition of the fact that neighborhoods live in a city context 
and are deeply affected by what goes on next door as well as ten 
miles away. If neighborhood organizations find it easier to deal 
with the Federal Government rather than City Hall, fragmentation 
occurs. City governments continue to be responsible for the 
problems of metropolitan areas without having the benefit of 
metropolitan taxation or Federal support for the poor and elderly. 


Beryl E. Lambeth , Cataloging Librarian, HUD Headquarters 
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Where Can the 
Children Play? 


by Steen B. Esbensen 


This article focuses attention on the 
problem of allocating land for children’s 
activities. 


It uses the findings of the research project 
‘‘An International Inventory and 
Comparative Study of Legislation and 
Guidelines for Children’s Play Spaces in 
the Residential Environment’ ’ to identify 
areas of concern in planning housing 


developments for future generations. The 
research project was supported by the 
Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation as part of the research 
program undertaken by the Children’s 
Environments Advisory Service for the 
International Year of the Child. 


In recent times housing issues in North 
America have focused on providing a 
variety of alternatives for types of shelter 
to meet the needs of specific groups. 
Particular emphasis has been given to 
housing the elderly, the handicapped, 
single people, single-parent families and 
low-income people. Such practice has 
created housing developments with 
exclusionary policies; creating ghettos of 
special class communities. These housing 
developments may well provide for the 
needs of specific user groups at a given 
time in their life cycle. However, 
planning, design and construction 
practices of this sort have the inherent 
shortcoming of failing to recognize that 
housing is not built for one generation 
alone. 


Housing practices which develop a 
community in keeping with the 
characteristics and the needs of a 
particular user group impose a built 
environment upon a specific site which 
will dictate the function of that site for 
generations to come. Planning in the 
interest of consumer groups for the 
moment is not enough when the issues are 
housing and shelter related. 


In the United States the cost and the 
variety of housing have to a great extent 
been responsive to consumer and 
individual needs. The suburban house, 
split level, salt box, cape cod or 
contemporary ranch, nestled on a suburban 
lot has until recently been affordable by the 
working middle class. However, the 
economic trends of the 1970's have seen 
mortgage rates and construction cost 
increases which have dramatically cut 
consumer demand for new housing. 


Comparable economic trends for other 
consumer products have slowed 
economic growth virtually throughout the 
United States. The conditions have 
impacted upon the behaviors of the large 
consumer population represented by the 
working middle class. The preference for 
housing may still be the suburban 
American dream home with ample private 
land for family relaxation, socialization 
and personal growth. Increasingly, 
however, young families with children 
are returning to urban communities, or 
are moving to higher density shelter 
accommodations in the suburban areas, 
with smaller lots, and smaller units 
boasting greater energy efficiency. 


The experience of past generations of 
children who grew up in low density 
residential communities enabled many 
young Americans of the post WWII baby 
boom to benefit from natural play 
opportunities. These opportunities 
provided children with the experiences 
necessary to nurture their physical, 
social, emotional and intellectual 
development. In some communities of the 
fifties and sixties, there were spaces to 
play, wooded lots, creeks, open green 
spaces, tree houses, areas to explore and 
areas to define by manipulating loose 
parts to build a fort. Where are these 
places to be found in the new residential 
housing projects of the 1980’s, and what 
are we doing to preserve or restore such 
vital places in redevelopment practices in 
the urban centers? 


Problem 


Rapid world population growth and the 
continuing urban sprawl which 
accompanies such growth have become 
rampant during this industrial and 
technological century. This 
unprecedented growth has created land 
scarcity never before experienced by 
human beings. This problem forces 
developers, architects and planners to be 
more sensitive to the competing forces for 
land use and in fact mandates that 
consumer groups become more articulate 
in their demands for quality development 
of the national resources. 


The problem is not limited to land 
availability or scarcity alone. In fact, the 
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debate over land use and housing is 
intrinsically tied to planning for the 
future. The future implies the continuity 
of the life cycle of human beings. 
Children are thus the key to that future. 
What considerations are they given in site 
development, housing design and 
construction ? 


The response to this question varies 
considerably, and to clarify the criteria, 
raises the following question: What does 
planning a housing site in the interest of 
children mean? It means the availability 
of spaces which provide places and 
opportunities to meet the changing needs 
of this and future generations of children 
and youth to grow and to develop ina 
responsive urban environment. 


This response moves us to examine 
existing public policies, concerned with 
the practice of space allocation in the 
development and the redevelopment of 
residential communities. Such a review 
was completed in 1979. The facts are in and 
the analysis is complete. Herein follows a 
summary of the study, an ‘‘International 
Inventory and Comparative Study of 
Legislation and Guidelines of Children’s 
Play Spaces in the Residential 
Environment.”’ 


The study compared the legislation and 
guidelines for children’s play spaces in 
residential developments in 38 countries. 
The final report contains legislation for 25 
countries, requirements converted to 
comparable terms, comparison of 
requirements and strategies for 
application and enforcement of laws and 
policies regarding the allocation of space 
for children. Throughout the world, urban 
population increases have caused 
spiraling costs and scarcity of urban land, 
forcing nations to establish measurable 
criteria for the distribution of open 
spaces, amenities and communal 
facilities. 

The study is evidently related to the more 
complex problem of land use and the 





development of housing and residential 
environments. Practices in land allocation 
for different uses within residential 
developments vary. For example, the 
units of measure used in some countries 
consist of land covered by buildings 
related to site area. Units of measure for 
determining land allocation for play 
spaces is based on a variety of different 
criteria such as total population per 
hectare, unit count, or bedroom count. 
With the aid of standardized units of 
measure referring to a dwelling unit or a 
room unit, space requirements can be 
developed for the variety of user needs in 
residential developments. In practice, the 
measure of land use has been primarily 
employed for the purpose of comparison 
between space requirements of different 
functions as a tool to create a balance in 
comprehensively planned housing. These 
practices necessitate developing a 
conversion model in order to compare the 
requirements for children’s play spaces 
from one country to another. 

The units of measure are most often 
established quantitatively in standards or 
guideline documents. Such quantitative 
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List of countries contacted 


Urbanization has increasingly encroached 
upon the spaces for leisure and play 
activities, thus affecting the opportunities 
available for children to play throughout 
the world. Many countries have 
developed public policies to deal with the 
availability of play spaces for children in 
the future. 


Discussion of the Findings 

The survey consisted of one hundred 
mailed questionnaires to representatives 
in 38 countries. The final report is 
inclusive of the residential play space 
requirement from 25 countries. 


Responses 
Australia 
Austria 
Bangladesh 
Belgium 
Brazi! 
Canada 
Denmark 
Egypt 
England 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Holland 


Hong Kong 
Israel 

New Zealand 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
USSR 


West Germany 


Yugoslavia 


No Response 


India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 
Malaysia 
Malta 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Peru 
Phillippines 
South Africa 
United States 
Zambia 
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Planning for Play 

In many instances these policies have 
dealt with areas commonly defined as 
children’s playgrounds. **Planning for 
children’s play is considerably more than 
just putting playgrounds into completed 
housing developments. Planning for play 
is in itself town and country planning”’ 
(Bengtsson, 1974). The extent to which 
this distinction between playgrounds and 
play opportunities is made varies. In this 
study, the term play space is used to 
articulate and describe areas to which 
children of different age groups can have 
ready access to play. Primary focus is on 
the outdoor play spaces although some 
countries allow for trade-offs for indoor 
play spaces. In the clarification of ‘‘ready 
access’’ it is important to note that such 
access is related to proximity to the 
homes of children. Thus, play spaces for 
preschoolers, and school age children are 
to be provided within the residential 
complex. Such spaces are geared 
principally for use by inhabitants of the 
particular residential family housing 
project or small residential 
neighborhoods, and consist of a variety of 
spaces which can be used by children as 
play environments. This includes clusters 
of trees, bushes, hills, ponds naturally 
preserved and other natural landscaping 
features as well as playgrounds. 


Regional parks and large sports 
facilities are usually provided for 
through different public policies. While 
parks and recreation departments of 
regional and municipal governments 
may set aside land as play parks for 
children, this investigation is limited to 
the legislation governing housing- 
related play spaces. These are 

spaces which the developer/builder, in 
fact, must set aside and develop within 
the site as a coherent part of the 
housing project or residential 
redevelopment. 


Guidelines 


The ten countries responding positively to 
the existence of standards have also 
developed guidelines. These guidelines 
serve as recommendations to assist 
municipal authorities, architects and 
planners in creating appropriate spaces 
for children’s play. While only ten 
countries have both standards and 
guidelines, it is interesting to note that 18 
of the 25 countries do have guidelines 
which recommend that play spaces be 
made available, that these spaces be 
located within certain proximities of the 
dwelling, and that such spaces be of a 
relatively specific size and nature to 
accommodate children’s play. Of these 
18 countries, 15 have established 
guidelines at the national level. However, 
Brazil, Hong Kong and Portugal operate 
only with municipal or town planning act 
guidelines. 


The guidelines are an advisory measure 
used by any level of government to 
indicate its desires for certain conforming 
actions by the people. Such methods are 
not enforceable and are consequently 
totally dependent upon social 
acceptability. For example, in France the 
guideline has been in existence since 
1967 and has recommended that a 
minimum of 13 square meters (about 35 
square feet) per unit be allocated for 
children’s play spaces. Unfortunately, the 
policy is rarely applied to family housing 
projects in France. 


The inefficiency of the guideline 
requirement for children’s play in France 
demonstrates what can or cannot happen 
for children when requirements are purely 
advisory. 


In contrast, advisory guidelines are taken 
much more seriously as a societal 
commitment to a certain action in other 
societies. In Israel, the guidelines for 
children’s play spaces enable much more 
child appropriate scale, density and space 
availability than is apparent in France. 
The Israeli housing situation is also 
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considerably different as two-thirds of the 
housing is government-sponsored and 
thus guidelines are more easily applied. 
While guidelines are effective under 
certain conditions, the critical factor is 
social cultural acceptability of play spaces 
for children. 


It has become evident from this study that 
the standards with strong quantitative 
requirements are most efficient in 
providing quality environments for 
children’s play spaces near to their 
homes. Standards are particularly 
important in countries where housing is 
largely a speculative private free 
enterprise business, for in those countries 
children’s interests are often ignored, 
forgotten or thrown out for the sake of the 
profit margin, or at least accused of 
decreasing cost effectiveness of the per 
unit cost. 


Standards 


Ten of the countries indicated that they 
have standards for children’s play spaces 
in the residential environment. Of the 
following ten countries, nine have 
standards at the national level, while 
Brazil reports standards only at the 
municipal level in the cities of Rio de 
Janiero and Sao Paulo. 


Brazil 
Canada 
Denmark 
England 
Finland 


Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

West Germany 
USSR 


The standards are quantitatively stated 
and strictly enforced in the USSR, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland and Spain. In 
the other nations the national standards 
are primarily advisory, as the 
municipalities can choose to apply the 
national standards or, in fact, to ignore 
them. Thus, in Canada, England, Norway 
and West Germany there are strong 
indications that great variations exist in 


the provisions made for spaces to 
accommodate children’s play. These 
differences are frequently attributed to the 
local level interest or lack of interest in 
developing children’s play environments 
close to their homes. It has become 
evident from this study that municipalities 
and policymakers are generally 
unfamiliar with the strategies used to 
provide play spaces for children in some 
densely populated European countries. 


Thus, play space implementation has 
varied considerably in these countries due 
to the lack of standards at the municipal 
level or lack of implementation of 
national standards at the regional or the 
municipal level. 


The other countries which indicated that 
no requirements exist, stated an interest 
and concern that, perhaps, they were 
needed in the future to prevent haphazard 
planning of living environments. 


Thus, for the most part, in those countries 
where national level standards have been 
developed, municipal play space 
standards also exist. It is important to 
recognize that in some nations this is due 
to the political and economic structure of 
the country. In Denmark, Finland, Spain 
and Sweden the law applies automatically 
to municipalities. This format frequently 
creates greater consistency in the 
allocation of land for play spaces. In 
Canada, England, Norway and West 
Germany the municipalities are free to 
determine whether or not to apply the 
national play space standards for the 
family housing projects. 


It is important to recognize that public 
policies by themselves do not assure that 
play spaces or other qualitative 
characteristics are made available on a 
site. However, throughout the world it is 
evident that the characteristics of a 
community are influenced by the 
approach taken to the development of the 
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total site. The site development approach 
to planning new housing developments or 
rehabilitating communities may help to 
assure in part the availability of 
appropriate spaces to accommodate the 
activities of people of different ages. The 
establishment of public policies to 
support the qualitative concerns of 
designers, planners and consumers 
necessitates an appreciation of the 
principles underlying the policy. The 
following principles have been elaborated 
subsequent to a review of the literature 
and an analysis of the data provided in the 
study. 


Principles 


© Societal attitudes and priorities will 
determine the extent to which public 
policies exist to provide spaces for 
children. 

e@ Changing attitudes and priorities 
concerning spaces for children necessitate 
a strategy for diffusion of information. 
@ Public policies can establish 
quantitative standards and suggest 
recommendations. However, quality is 
dependent upon market demand, 
experience, knowledge and values held 
by the people in the society. 


Public policy implementors in Federal 
housing agencies have shifted their 
positions from a ‘‘pro standards’’ stance 
towards guidelines in recent years. The 
reality of land use in housing 
developments in North America is all too 
apparent when children seek places to 
play. The academic debate over public 
policies for land use and distribution, in 
fact, all too often ignores the fragile 
future of children. 


Ccnversion Model 


A more thorough review and comparison 
of the policies demand the application of 
a conversion model. The conversion 
model established (Esbensen, 1978) 
was Selected to effect a comparative 
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analysis of play space requirements 
among different countries. The 
conversion model uses the three-bedroom 
home as the common family residence. 
This may vary from apartment high rises, 
walk-up apartment blocks, row houses, 
stacked houses, to single semi-detached 
or single-family homes. With the 
hypothetical family of four living in a 
typical three-bedroom family unit, the 
conversion from the range of space 
requirements is possible. The conversion 
model was applied to each responding 
country’s requirement, and the results 
tabulated to allow comparison. This 
enabled comparison between the per unit 
play space requirements for 
recommendations. 


Standards as Converted 


Standards for children’s play spaces in the 
residential environment are established in 
the following ten countries listed 
according to the stringency of their 
quantitative requirements. These 
standards are national standards and 
local/municipal standards except in Brazil 
where the standards are only local and 
apply in the cities of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
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Janeiro. England does not have municipal 
requirements; however, the municipalities 
have the option to use the national standards 
if they so desire. To convert square meters 
to square feet, multiply by 3.2 


35m2/ unit for 40 units 
or more 
27m2/ unit 
5-20m2/ unit depending 
on size of the 
development 
18m2/ unit 
10m2/ unit 
9m2/ unit 
5m2/ unit for 20 units 
or more 
3-5m2/ unit 
4m2/ unit 
4-5m2/ unit for 
all resident’s 
amenity space 


Denmark 


Sweden 
Norway 


Spain 
Finland 
England 
Canada 


West Germany 
USSR 


Brazil 


This study found that public policies set 
forth in the form of: 


1. Recommendations and/or guidelines 
are rarely followed and lack application. 
2. Standards which are measurable 
(quantitative) are more certain to be 
understood and more often applied. 

3. Standards and guidelines can help 
architects/planners be more consistent in 
meeting the space needs of a specific user 
group, such as children. 


Cultural and social values may well affect 
the extent to which a country chooses to 
deal with the provision of children’s play 
spaces in the residential environment. 
The problem of allocating the space from 
scarce resources is, however, of common 
concern. In many of the countries 
contacted in this study the requirements 
for amenity spaces for the residents of a 
community are often sufficient to provide 
more space for the children. In these 
instances it is recommended that the 
national, regional and municipal policies 
become more consistent in recognizing 
the play needs of children. Several of the 


countries have demonstrated their ability 
to establish such policies, guidelines and 
standards for children’s play spaces. The 
countries which have developed the most 
stringent quantitative requirements have 
also adopted the strategy of having both 
standards and guidelines. The countries 
where such requirements are established 
are most consistent in their ability to 
apply the requirements across the 
country. 


The findings clearly indicate that it is 
those countries which have articulated a 
strong ‘‘pro-child’’ position which have 
developed public policies supporting that 
position. Interestingly, it is also those 
countries which have the most stringent 
requirements for the allocation of play 
spaces for children. In view of the 
findings, it is very plausible that the 
absence of stringent quantitative 
requirements for the allocation of 
children’s play spaces will cause startling 
inadequacies for children in the housing 
accommodations of the future. 


Although the findings are alarming, I am 
optimistic that those countries with an 
interest in protecting the rights of children 
will learn from those which have 
developed strong public policies to 
support the child’s right to play. This 
optimism is, however, balanced by the 
reality that the free enterprise system in 
which residential areas are simply 
developed for profit without regard for 
children is stronger than the child 
advocacy movement. 


The information provided in the complete 
report is designed to help public policy 
decisionmakers in governments 
throughout the world develop the 
necessary policies to assure that the 
children of today and those to come will 
have ample opportunities for play within 
their living environment. 


Mr. Esbensen, of the University of 
Quebec, is an author and researcher, 
specializing in recreational facilities for 
children. 





Homeownership Funds Released by HUD 


Recent award of more than $70 million in HUD funds will 
make homeownership possible for more than 22,000 low- 
and moderate-income households. 


The funding is for use under the Home Ownership Assistance 
program, Section 235, which provides a subsidy to eligible 
purchasers which reduces the effective mortgage interest rate 
paid by the homeowner to as low as 4 percent, depending on 
income. The current maximum allowable interest rate for the 
traditional HUD/FHA single-family level payment mortgage is 
13.5 percent. 


Funding allocations to HUD field offices are in three 
categories designed to meet various categories of need. 


The largest allocation, which will assist approximately 16,600 
home purchasers, is being made under the fair share formula. 
The fair share distribution takes into consideration such factors 
as population, income, and deficient housing occupied by 
potential program participants. 


An additional allocation of over 1,500 units will restore to area 
offices a share of unobligated authority as of last October. This 
allocation is in addition to the fair share distribution. 


Finally, special allocations will be made to those areas in 
which there are particular problems because builders or home 
buyers who had expected Section 235 commitments were 
caught short when funds ran out last October. These funds 
should assist more than 4,000 units. 


Mortgage limits for the Section 235 program are: $32,000 for 
single-family homes ($38,000 in high cost areas); and $38,000 
for homes for five or more persons ($44,000 in high-cost 
areas). Revised higher mortgage limits approved in recent 
legislation have been proposed in a Regulation which is 
currently under review by the Congress. 


Under Section 235, the home buyer’s adjusted income may not 
exceed 95 percent of the local median income. A minimum 
downpayment of three percent of the acquisition cost is 
required and the home buyers must contribute at least 20 
percent of their adjusted income for monthly mortgage 
payments. 


HUD to Expand Homeownership Demonstration Program 


Beginning in March, HUD will expand the Homeownership 
Demonstration program to six additional cities. Each city 
selected for the demonstration will be awarded a 
cooperative agreement which will make it eligible to receive 
research and development grants of up to $125,000 and a HUD 
set-aside of up to 100 units for Section 8 substantial 


rehabilitation and new construction housing. The cities also 
will receive technical advice and assistance. Called ‘Co-ops 
for Neighborhoods,’’ the program was introduced in June 1979 
as a test in three New York City neighborhoods under the 
sponsorship of HUD’s Office of Policy Development and 
Research and the New York City Department of Housing 
Preservation and Development. 


Miami 

In an effort to provide for the City’s housing needs, 
particularly those of low- and moderate-income families, the 
City of Miami has implemented a community-wide housing 
improvement strategy which recognizes the importance of the 


preservation of existing housing resources as well as the need 
to develop additional housing. 


One of the housing improvements programs currently 
underway in Miami is the Little Havana/Lummus Park 
Neighborhood Strategy Area program. Through this program, 
private funds are being utilized to rehabilitate mutifamily 
rental housing for occupancy by families of low- and 
moderate-income. Section 8 rental assistance contracts are 
awarded to sponsors of the rehabilitation projects which will 
enable approximately 500 low- and moderate-income families 
to occupy standard apartment units with rents not exceeding 25 
percent of their income. One of the buildings which are almost 
completed and occupied is the Temple Court Building which 
will make 63 units of rehabilitated rental housing available 
under this program. A total of 500 dwelling units (21 
buildings) will be rehabilitated. Two hundred and sixty-one 
units have been completed and are currently being occupied. 
The remaining 239 units are scheduled for completion by 
spring 1981. 


In coordination with the City’s housing efforts, approximately 
$12,000,000 in Community Development Block Grant 
program funds have been earmarked to upgrade physical and 
social facilities in the Little Havana/Lummus Park Area. Some 
of these projects include a major park and recreational facility, 
a Latin specialty center, and a neighborhood multipurpose 
service center. 
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International Focus 
Himalayan Housing 


by Babette Krolik 


I think the reader will find this travelogue 
through Himalayan society interesting 
and informative. It offers an insight of how 
cultures quite different from ours cope 
with their housing needs. It is interesting 
how problems in other societies parallel 
some of our own in the field of basic 
housing. 


Theodore R. Britton 
Acting Assistant to the Secretary 
for International Affairs 





Anticipating the hottest Washington 
summer in 100 years, I washed out my 
coffee cup last June, cleared off my desk in 
HUD’s already sweltering Central Office, 
and left for Asia. I wrote about a similar 
vacation trip to Nepal a few years ago (see 
Challenge! November 1978). This time, I 
went to the western end of the Himalayas, 
to Kashmir and Ladakh. 


Kashmir and Ladakh are a part of India 
that reaches into Central Asia. The two 
districts border on Pakistan and Tibet and 
have been the cause of India’s two major 
wars since independence, with China in 
1962 and Pakistan in 1965. Although the 
two nestle side by side, in the knot of 
mountains where the Karakorum and the 
western Himalayas collide, there the 
resemblance ends. Kashmir, on the 
western side of the Himalayan crest, 
catches the rains and is lush, green and 
Moslem. The *‘Switzerland of Asia’’ it’s 
called. Ladakh, to the east of the massif, is 
dry, brown, and Buddhist, a cultural and 
geographic extension of Tibet. For 
centuries Kashmir has been famous for its 
beauty. In the 17th century, the Moghul 
emperors of India made it their summer 
headquarters and built celebrated gardens, 
such as Shalimar, which endure to this 
day. Ladakh, on the other hand, has been 


virtually unknown until recently. A major 
valley, the Zanskar, was almost totally 
unexplored until the early 1970's and the 
district as a whole has only been open to 
foreigners since 1975. Ladakh was 
accessible only by foot or horse until the 
Indo-Chinese war forced India to build a 
road to Ladakh’s capital, the ancient 
caravan town of Leh. 


Like most visitors, my impression of 
Kashmir began in the spectacular city of 
Srinigar. Surrounded on all sides by steep 
mountains, the city is laced with canals 
and rivers. At its heart is a jewel of a lake, 
the home of the fabled houseboats of 
Kashmir. 


Life on the Water 


Tourist houseboats, carefully graded *‘A’”’ 
to ‘“‘D”’ by the government, are big, boxy 
affairs, like elaborately embellished 
mobile homes. They are filled with ornate 
wood carvings, from the sandalwood 
screens to the overstuffed furniture. The 
chandeliers, the grandly set tables, the 
deferential barefoot servants, all recall a 
distant, perhaps fortunately lost, era. 
Echoes of the British Raj abound. The 
British were forbidden to buy land in 
Kashmir but they flocked to its 
houseboats, as a respite from the summer 
heat of the Indian plains. 


In the old days, these boats were often 
hauled down the canals but now they are 
tethered along the lake shores. Today they 
have electricity and plumbing, but the 
pipes still empty directly below, into the 
lake. Although a refrigerator is proudly 
displayed in the dining room (it keeps the 
soft drinks cold), the real kitchen is 
elsewhere, in the home of the family 
tending the boat. No refrigerators are 
there, and the cooking is done over 


Kerosene stoves and traditional mud 
hearths. 

Local people, too, often live on boats, 
albeit less grand ones. These are simple, 
narrow skiffs, with an open deck and a 
couple of rooms. Like boats everywhere, 
everything has its place, in cupboards or 
on pegs. A few pillows and mats are for 
seating by day and bedding by night. The 
wide windows provide light, a beautiful 
view, and an easy food disposal system. 
The deck is for drying food and 
sociability. To do laundry, you load up a 
flat bottomed little dinghy, a **shikara,”’ 
with a bar of soap and the dirty clothes and 
head for the center of the lake. Along the 
shore, there may be running water of a 
sort, rushing through a thin rubber hose, 
but that’s the end of the plumbing. Electric 
power reaches the more populated lake 
shores and many of the local houseboats 
have hooked up. 


Shikaras, paddled with a heart-shaped 
blade, are the favorite mode of water 
transport. People, animals, fruits and 
vegetables float by in these simple 
gondolas. The more luxurious ones sport 
canopies, fluttering curtains and 
cushioned, divan-like seats. To attract the 
tourist trade, which includes Indian 
honeymooners as well as foreigners, they 
are brillantly painted and plush, like 
floating boudoirs. 


Most people in Srinigar do live on land. 
The rich have big, Victorian-styled villas, 
with steeply pitched roofs, gables, bay 
windows and verandas. With luck, there 
will be a large garden and lawn, providing 
roses and peaches for the table, a pleasant 
spot for afternoon tea, and room for the 
servants’ shacks. 


Most people live more crowdedly, in the 
jumble of structures in Srinigar’s back 
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TOP — The school teacher and his 
brother, Panikar, Kargil 

MIDDLE (left) — Carrying building 
supplies, Wardwan Valley, Kashmir 
MIDDLE (right) — Lamayura, Ladakh 
BOTTOM - A modern house, Wardwan 
Valley, Kashmir 
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streets. Crumbling, two-and three-story 
old brick houses, with traces of fine old 
wood carving at the windows, line the 
lanes and canals. In the maze of back 
streets, a building may house a cloth 
merchant, an auto repair shop, a paper 
mache painting factory or 12 families. 
While there is electricity and a 
neighborhood water tap, that is the extent 
of utilities and sanitation. The rich sewage 
diet produces brilliant emerald green 
canals and magnificent lake 

vegetation — huge pink lotuses and 
completely floating vegetable gardens. 


Outside of Srinigar, in the prosperous 
lower valleys, villagers build large 
wooden houses. They rise two and a half 
stories, often with steep roofs to 
accommodate the snowfall. Often 
windows are cut into the roof, which is 
made of boards, shingles, or even 
corrugated tin if the site is convenient to 
transport. While village houses are more 
generously spaced than those in towns, 
several families may share a single 
dwelling. So inside things are still fairly 
cozy. 


Kashmir 


Unlike most of India, Kashmir is rich in 
forests, and wood is the predominant 
building material. Up in the mountains, 
out of reach o/ the roads, houses are 
simpler. Instead of planed boards, people 
use logs. The resulting cabins would be 
familiar to Abe Lincoln. There is no glass, 
electricity or plumbing. Nor are there 
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vehicles. Water is from a stream, 
channeled to a central place in the village 
and spouting out from a wood or stone 
trough. Every item is made at home or 
carried in on the back of a person or a 


pony. 


Simplest of all are the houses used by the 
nomads in their summer pastures. Up 
above 10,000 ft. , sometimes even wood is 
scarce. The houses are squat stone or sod 
buildings, with flat roofs since they are 
abandoned well before the snows come. 
For protection against the wind and for 
simplicity in construction, they rarely 
have windows. Smoke from the cooking 
fire can barely escape. Naturally, the 
family is outside most of the time — 
cooking, spinning and dying wool, and 
watching the children, who by the age of 


eight or nine, watch the herds. Sometimes, 


a discarded canvas army tent will provide 
an extra dwelling. 


I spent three or four weeks walking 
through Kashmir, hiking up the Wardwan 
and Lidder Valleys. But when I crossed 
the Himalayan crest, by slogging over a 
glacier south of Nun Kun, I entered 
another world. The district of Kargil is a 
transition zone. The people are still 
Moslem, but their features, their flat 
roofed mud walled villages and the arid, 
treeless landscape are all Central Asian. 
The scarcity of wood dominates life. A 


main ceiling beam costs a month’s wages. 


The scanty bundles of brush drying on the 
roofs are a family’s main source of fuel for 
cooking and warmth. The dun-colored 
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Stupa and prayer wheels guarding 
entrance to Ladakhi village 


drabness of these villages is broken only 
by the brightly painted domes and 
minarets of the occasional mosque. 


Ladakh 


As I went further east, I came into the true 
Ladakh. It is a wild, empty world, nearly 
all of which is at least 10,000 feet above 
sea level. Geological chaos is all around. 
Mountains collide; rock and rubble are 
everywhere. The few villagers nestle at the 
intersection of valleys, where the streams 
can be trapped into a maze of stone edged 
channels. These water courses are the 
veins of the villages and the fields, 
carrying precious water for people, crops 
and animals. Trees line their banks, 
providing shade, building materials and 
fuel. What the streams bring, they carry 
away. No other sanitation system exists, 
but in a traditional village at 13,000 ft. 
with three inches annual rainfall, little is 
discarded and nothing decays. My 
memory of arid Ladakh is dominated, 
ironically, by the sound of these essential 
babbling streams. 


Above the scraps of gravity-irrigated 
green fields are tiny villages. A cluster of 
white-washed stone and mud houses 
tumble down the omnipresent mountain 
sides. The Ladakhis are Buddhist. Prayer 
flags adorn each house; a wall of prayer 
wheels greets you as you enter. The 
village houses themselves are rabbit 
warrens of small, dark rooms, although 
they may climb to a couple of stories in 
height. Furnishings are a hand woven 
carpet, a hearth, and some cooking pots. 
Electricity or plumbing, of course, does 
not exist. 


The Ladakhis save their artistry and love 





of color for their clothing, their jewelry 
and their religious centers, the ‘‘gompas.”’ 
These buildings may rise several stories or 
spread out in a hodgepodge of connected 
rooms, but they are always the largest 
structure in the village. Inside are treasures 
of Tibetan culture, of which Ladakh was 
always a part and is now probably the 
strongest remaining example. Filled with 
paintings on silk, frescos on walls, 
libraries of brocade-wrapped books, tiny 
jewel studded Buddhas, and huge plaster 
models of the gods — the dark rooms blaze 
with color and art. 


Some of this religious art spills over into 
wealthier households. I visited one family 
that had an entire room for a shrine, with 
huge brass horns, turquoise encrusted 
statuettes, and their own resident holy 
man. Their comfortable farmstead 
symbolized the achievements of 
traditiona! Tibetan society. 


I had come upon a bunch of jolly, pink- 
cheeked girls chopping wood. They 
invited me home. We entered through the 
usual narrow doorway, past the dark lower 
quarters used for storage, and clambered 
up a ladder to the second floor. Here was 
an open patio, with marigolds in old 
kerosene tins. Around it were several 
rooms, including the shrine and an 
enormous, airy kitchen where we went for 
tea. The infamous Tibetan salt tea, a 
combination of tea, salt and melted butter, 
was actually tolerable. Massive old brass 
pots and ladles were displayed neatly on 
shelves around the room. In addition to the 
standard mud hearth, they had a unique 
kind of cast iron stove, with molded 
designs. We sat on the floor, of course, but 
there was a tiny low table for the tea 
things. 
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As we chatted and laughed in the golden, 
late afternoon light, it was all achingly 
beautiful. The plump pretty girls, the 
beautiful large room, all had a 
spaciousness and ease that I had rarely 
seen before. Peasant homes are usually so 
meager. Tibet has always fascinated the 
West. In its high, empty reaches, some of 
the most inhospitable terrain that man 
inhabits, a uniquely tolerant, good 
humored and artistic society evolved. In 
Ladakh survives the last, endangered 
outpost of this way of life. I was honored 
to catch a glimpse of it. 


Editor’s Note: Ms. Krolik is a former HUD 
employee with a special interest in hiking. 
This article describes a recent vacation 
trip she took to India at her own expense to 
pursue this interest. Challenge! is 
pleased to include the article as part of an 
International Focus that appears in the 
magazine. 
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Log cabin in Wardwan Valley, Kashmir 
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Thacher Homes 
Revitalized 


Today, revitalization is giving new life 
and vigor to five high-rise buildings in 
Albany, N.Y., that sit on 60 acres 
surrounded by an interstate highway. 


Local residents and the business 
community have joined forces with the 
Albany Housing Authority and HUD to 
transform the John Boyd Thacher Homes 
into decent, safe and sanitary dwellings. 


Business interests are being courted to 
relocate in the blighted South End 
neighborhood to provide the economic 
transfusion that will turn the gloomy- 
looking, vacant 19th century row housing 
and commercial buildings into a thriving 
residential trade center. 


Renovation of boarded-up houses, 
commercial structures and public housing 
units has become a joint challenge to area 
residents, local officials and the Buffalo 
Area Office. Their efforts are complete 


with promise, problems and perseverance. 


The problems to be tackled were 
numerous. The area has undergone severe 
commercial and residential decline 
common to many northeastern urban areas 
throughout the 1960’s and 1970’s. In the 
heart of the area, serving as the actual 
catalyst for the development efforts, 
stands Thacher Homes, a federally- 
subsidized public housing project 
consisting of five }2-story high-rises for 
525 families. The conditions at these 
towers have deteriorated as badly as the 
area that surrounds them. Vacancies, 
vandalism, financial and security 
problems resulted — all complicated by 
the problems with the design of the project 
for family high-rise living. 


Families, both large and small, were 
housed beside the elderly and the 
handicapped in the high-rise structures. 
The siting of the towers resulted in large 
open spaces for which few residents felt a 
sense of responsibility. The elevators, 
corridors and lobbies served so many 
families that no one felt responsible for the 
upkeep and security of the facilities. The 
vast difference in scale, appearance and 
functioning of the development, when 
compared to the existing housing stock in 
the area, served to separate the project site 
from the neighborhood. 


The large scale of the buildings was further 
emphasized by the unrelieved starkness of 
the facade. The choice of equipment and 
materials, both interior and exterior, was 
determined almost solely on the basis of 
initial cost. Unappealing windows and 
doors throughout, along with dark 
surfacing on the narrow corridors, 
combined to yield an unaesthetic 
environment. 


Using HUD’s National Public Housing 


Urban Initiatives program as a guide, the 
Buffalo Area Office and the Albany 
Housing Authority developed a 
comprehensive strategy to meet this 
challenge. 


It was determined that a comprehensive 
and coordinated approach was essential to 
reverse the decline. Numerous meetings 
were held with the City Administration, 
the Housing Authority, the Area Office 
and the local residents and tenant groups. 
Resident input was solicited by trained 
Housing Authority personnel surveying 
resident attitudes. 


Task Force Formed 


An Urban Initiatives Task Force was 
formed comprised of representatives from 
the Albany Housing Authority, Thacher 
residents, HUD Area Office, the Mayor of 
Albany and the local government officials. 
This Task Force worked to secure 
commitments for redevelopment and to 
select an architect to redesign Thacher. 


Ernestine White, an elected tenant 





member of the Housing Authority Board 
of Commissioners, had and continues to 
have a key role in the planning and 
decisionmaking of the Task Force. 


**We knew that the entire neighborhood 
area needed to be built up and to have a 
new image. We needed family 
developments that promote privacy and a 
sense of identity with the apartment 
building and accompanying areas — not 
large families in high-rises. Emphasis 
should also be placed upon tenant 
selection, well planned and supervised 
recreational activities for all ages, 
expanded day care facilities, and an 
educational and job opportunities center to 
provide the counseling needed for our 
tenants to advance themselves.’’ Mrs. 
White is actively pursuing these concerns 
that are a vital complement to the physical 
improvements taking place. 


In September 1979 the fruits of the Task 
Force’s efforts were revealed at a major 
press conference held at Thacher by 
Mayor Erastus Corning and HUD Area 
Office Area Manager, James F. Anderson. 


The major commitment announced for 
Thacher was for Modernization funds 
totaling $7.5 million. These monies were 
targeted to correct problems such as dark, 
narrow, double loaded corridors; exposed 
heating pipes; open kitchen cabinets; 
single pane casement windows; large 
expanses of undefined land and spaces; 
uncontrolled building access and poor 
outdoor lighting. 


The architectural firm of Crozier, Phillipi 
Associates was retained to creatively 
approach the concrete obstacles to 
successful redesign. Tom Glynn, an 
architect with the firm, summed up their 
approach: 


**At Thacher we strive to develop a plan 
balancing public access with the need for 
privacy and security. At the same time we 
have recognized the larger need to change 
the silhouette and image this project 
presents to the broader community. 
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‘*The plan allows for the close proximity 
of family and elderly tenants while 
preserving a secure boundary between the 
two. Along this boundary, at the second 
and third floors, duplex units, which may 
or may not house families with children, 
form the bridge between the upper floors 
of the towers and the townhouses and 
street. 


**A new exterior fire stair, garden walls, 
and curtain wall glazing, combined with 
sculpturing of certain areas, dramatically 
changes the exterior of the towers. 
Conversion from double-loaded corridors 
to single exterior corridors and ‘above 
minimum standard’ units alters the 
interior. 


‘*The towers and surrounding new and 
rehabilitated townhouses will anchor this 
community. The patterns of public and 
private spaces, unit mix, and family 
groupings resulting from these anchors 
provide the ingredients necessary for the 
success of this rebuilding effort.”’ 


The Crozier, Phillipi innovations applied to 
four of the five towers. An engineering 
firm was hired to redesign the fifth tower, 
closest to the highway noise, for 
commercial office space; and a central 
maintenance and training facility. Major 
emphasis was placed on redesigning the 
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entire project’s heating system to be 
relocated in this building and to include a 
solar collection system to heat the domestic 
hot water on the project. 


Other important commitments were also 
obtained by the Task Force in their 
comprehensive approach: 


54 New Garden Apartments 


HUD allocated $2.6 million for 
development of 54 New Construction 
units in order to: provide housing for the 
larger families residing in the towers; draw 
the focus of the entire street outwards to 
the interplay of neighborhood and 
pedestrian activity; and, minimize 
undefinable spaces on the project site. 


As another means of housing the large 
families currently in the towers, HUD 
allocated $2.4 million for the substantial 
rehabilitation of 54 units of existing family 
housing in the immediate area. 


Management Assistance Plan 


The City of Albany allocated $225,000 for 
a Management Assistance Plan to develop 
an effective means of updating the 
management and delivery of services by 
the Local Housing Authority. A 
Management Assistance Plan Team was 
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established and a management consultant 
was hired to conduct a management 
systems audit and make recommenda- 
tions. In addition, the consultant was 
directed to develop a training and 
monitoring program to ensure 

the positive direction of Authority 
operations over the next 2 years. 


Public Improvements 


Through its Community Development 
Block Grant funding the City of Albany 
targeted $4 million for public improve- 
ments that included the redesign of streets, 
sidewalks, lighting and the addition or a 
pedestrian mall linking the neighborhood 
with Albany’s historic Schuyler Mansion. 


Neighborhood Strategy Areas 


The area directly north of the Pastures was 
designated as a Neighborhood Strategy 
Area. The City of Albany has committed 
itself to rehabilitation and construction of 
260 units under the Section 8 program. In 
addition, Moderate Rehabilitation funding 
awarded to the city will be used to upgrade 
marginal units in this area. 


Urban Renewal Agency 


The city established a preservation district 
in the Pastures area. An Urban Renewal 
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Agency will utilize funding to rehabilitate 
approximately 400 units of existing 18th 
and 19th century housing structures in this 
area for the private market development. 


Albany Housing Authority Executive 
Director, Joseph Laden, has played an 
aggressive, leading role on the Task Force 
in securing and coordinating these 
commitments. Reflecting upon the 
progress to date, Laden said: ‘*We aren’t 
displacing people who have been down 
here for the last 25-30 years; we are 
keeping people in their neighborhood and 
effecting a large scale upgrading of the 
area.’’ Laden also noted that he and the 
Task Force have worked closely with the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce from the 
beginning of the planning: ‘‘Bringing 
business back to this area will be crucial to 
the success of all our efforts.”’ 


Mayor Corning has also been an effective 
spokesman in stimulating community and 
business participation in the redevelop- 
ment: ‘“The downtown area and its 
surroundings are experiencing a 
tremendous resurgence in city living. Our 
historic brick row houses are being 
restored on a scale unparalleled by any 
comparable size city. It is this 
environment that I have been selling to the 
business community. We have amenities 
and inexpensive office space for 


commercial enterprises to take advantage 
of.”’ 


Substantial progress has been made in 
each of the important commitments. 
Modernization work at Thacher began 
June 1980. Annual Contributions 
Contracts (ACC) have been executed for 
the New Construction and Substantial 
Rehabilitation developments. An ACC 
has also been executed for 260 units of 
Section 8 Substantial Rehabilitation units 
specifically for the Neighborhood Strategy 
Area. The first phase of the Management 
Assistance Plan has been completed 
covering a full review of Authority 
operations. 


A portion of the 129 units of Section 8 
Moderate Rehabilitation allocated for the 
entire city is also being utilized. The $4 
million of Community Development 
Block Grant funds for public 
improvements in the South End is 
scheduled to begin in the spring of 1981. 
Albany’s Urban Renewal Program has 
already rehabilitated a number of 
buildings in the ‘‘Pastures’’ area and has 
secured almost all of the sites to be 
rehabilitated. 


Contributing to this article were George 
A. Penta, David Roaldi and Christopher 
Sadkowski of the Buffalo Area Office, 
HUD. 





HUD Statistical Yearbook 


A recently published Yearbook provides tabular information on 
HUD program activities during the 1979 calendar or fiscal years 
as well as historical data from the inception of the programs. 
Financial information, including the status of the HUD-FHA 
Insurance Funds, is provided for fiscal year 1979. Program 
activities are shown by State distribution and are grouped under 
the responsible departmental organization. In addition to HUD 
activities, those of other Federal agencies and private 
organizations relating to housing, construction, and the urban 
environment are shown. Also included are socioeconomic 
information on population, household formation and income, and 
the incidence of poverty. The HUD data include information on 
the volume of housing production under the HUD-FHA Mortgage 
Insurance programs, mortgage terminations, defaults, and claims 
paid, and construction activity under the Low-Income (Public) 
Housing and Section 8 programs. 


Information shown for the Section 8 program includes 
reservations, construction starts, completions, and the number of 
units occupied. An historical series on the characteristics of home 
mortgage transactions under HUD-FHA’s basic home mortgage 
program, Section 203, provides a portrait of the average home 
purchaser, and the typical home in terms of its physical 
dimensions and the amenities provided. The Community 
Planning and Development section covers the Community 
Development Block Grant, Urban Development Action Grant, 
Housing Rehabilitation Loan (Section 312), Comprehensive 
Planning Assistance (Section 701), and Urban Homesteading 
programs. The funding formulas and grant allocation calculations 
for the Community Development Block Grant program are 
explained. 


The Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity section includes 
information on the administration of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 (Fair 
Housing), and information on the Section 3 program (Training 
and Employment Opportunities). 


The Policy Development and Research section includes 
information on the originations of mortgage loans, and measures 
of housing inadequacy and the perceptions of neighborhood 
quality from the Annual Housing Survey. Also included are 
narrative discussions of the major areas of research undertaken 
and program evaluation studies. Programs of the Office of 
Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations, and Consumer 
Protection, the Government National Mortgage Association, and 
the New Community Development Corporation are also shown. 


Some of the interesting statistics shown in the Yearbook include 
the following: 


e@ During FY 1979, 43 percent of Community Development 
Entitlement grants went to localities with populations under 
50,000. 


@ Public Facilities and improvements accounted for 45 percent of 
Community Development Block Grant funds budgeted in FY 
1979. 


@ A total of 3,542 properties with a value of $20.6 million were 
transferred to localities by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development since the inception of the Urban Homesteading 
program. 


@ Since 1934, HUD-FHA insured mortgages and loans totaling 
$260 billion. The number of homes insured was 13.1 million; 2.6 
million apartment units were insured; and 32.8 million loans for 
home improvements and mobile home loans were insured. 


e@ Defaults on HUD-FHA insured home mortgages during 1979 
represented 1.09 percent of insured mortgages in force, the 
smallest number of defaults since 1960. 


@ The average price of a new single-family home purchased 
under HUD-FHA’s Sec. 203 Basic Home Mortgage program in 
1979 was $49,479, compared to $62,900 for all new single- 
family homes. 


@ The median annual incomes of families certified for occupancy 
in Low-Income (Public) Housing, Section 236 projects, and Rent 
Supplements projects in 1979 were $4,213, $6,888, and $3,564 
respectively. 


e@ Low-Income (Public) Housing units occupied by tenants, as of 
June 30, 1978, totaled 1,100,614. 


@ Under the Section 8 Program, a total of 321,447 housing units 
were reserved in FY 1979; 153,251 units were started, and 
207,527 units were completed. 


@ In 1979, some $6 million in housing counseling grants were 
awarded to over 300 HUD approved agencies for comprehensive 
housing counseling. 


The 1979 HUD Statistical Yearbook is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The stock number is 023-000- 
00-646-4, and the price is $7.50. 
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